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Anything that elevates the mind 
is sublime. Greatness of space, 
matter, power, virtue, or beauty, 
are all sublime. Ruskin. 


A SHORT SERMON. 


CuiLpRreN who read my lay, 
Thus much I have to say: 
Each day and every day 
Do what is right! 
Right things in great and small: 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 
You shall have light! 


This further I would say: 
Be you tempted as you may, 
Each day and every day 
Speak what is true! 
True things in great and small: 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 
Heaven would show through, 


Figs, as you see and know, 

Do not out of thistles grow; 

And, though the blossoms blow 
White on the tree, 

Grapes never, never yet 

On the limbs of thorns were set. 

So, if you a good would get, 
Good you must be! 

Speaking what is just and true, 

Doing what is right to do 
Unto one and all, 

When you work and when you play 

Each day and every day, 

Then peace shall gild your way, 
Though the sky should fall! 

ALIcE Cary. 
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gases accidentally exploded, and a 
few papers carelessly left on the 
end of the sink caught fire, and 
then the varnished sheathing above. 
Mr. Coleman had the hose right at 
hand, but no water came through 
the faucets. Some of the boys ran 
to the basement, and found those 
lower faucets all open. We put 
out the fire easily enough, though 
not before the woodwork was 
badly scorched in that corner.” 

“Think of the damages!” ex- 
claimed type-writer Dorice. Long 
employment by a large corporation 
had made the term a familiar one. 
“Your cooking is perfect, Phil,” 
she contentedly added. “These 
oysters are delicious!” 

“Biscuit, ditto, brother mine,” 
Angela asserted appreciatively. 

“Oh, I haven’t been taking a 
cooking course with the girls, in 
order to turn out leaden bread,” 
Phil coolly declared, smiling. “ One 
needs to put science into cooking, 


my dears, likewise art. Did you 
see Mr. Talbot, Dorice?” 
Invalid Mr. Hallowell’s face 


grew serious. “I am afraid Penel- 
ope Maud has settled all your 
plans for getting afternoon work 
at the Emporium, Phil. Get Ruth 
the tale to unfold.” Phil made a 
dash for Ruthie’s corner. 

“Miss Ruth Hallowell, bring 
your mind back from ‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii,’ and let us learn 
of Penelope Maud’s latest prank, 
mishap, or whatever it may be!” 

Penelope Maud had finished her 
ginger bread. Down she wriggled 
from her high chair. Phil caught 
her in his arms, giving her a warm 
squeeze. 

“Now, Ruthie.” 

“ Well, then,” Ruth began, “ your 
Mr. Talbot called upon papa this 


Gots a cosey place as was 


Ruth, who cared more for 
books than food, had stolen from her seat at the 


’ table to the pillowy corner of the comfortable 


couch, and was buried in her story. 

Angela and the others were lingering at their 
supper, when Dorice, who was late, slipped down 
into her place. 

‘Phil passed her the scalloped oysters, and began 

, pouring her tea, going on with his account of the 
high-school trouble. 

“Of course, Mr. Coleman was angry,” he 
replied to his father’s inquiry. “Every faucet — 
hot and cold water —in that laboratory was open, 


I guess. The whole basement was simply flooded! 
You know the coal-room opens from one end? 
Some one had left that door ajar, and the water 
was working in under that coal.” 

“What a reckoning is in store for some one!” 
said Angela, with school-ma’am dignity, as she 
took another biscuit. 

“But how was the mischief discovered?” Dorice 
asked. “I heard some of your boys talking it 
over, as I came up the street.” 

“Why, the class in physics was in the small 
laboratory upstairs,” Phil explained. “Some 


morning. Papa was working 
around bea-u-tifully to your business, Phil, when 
who should drop in but Mr. Chandler ”— 

*Papa’s old artist friend?” Dorice eagerly 
questioned. ‘Back from Paris? ” 

“Yes; and he’s going to be at the Bartlett’s for 
the winter.” 

Phil gave a gesture of despair. 

“And pa and I had designs on him, too, later 
on. Did you? Oh, did you settle him, also, 
Penelope Maud?” 

“Penelope Maud received her usual private 
lecture,” Ruth continued, not minding the inter- 
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ruptions. “We saw immediately that she had 
been impressed by Mr. Talbot’s long, peaked nose, 
and Mr. Chandler’s er-er ”— 

* All-over.” 

“ All-over baldness. 
best.” 

“That is all one can do with Penelope Maud,” 

sighed Angela. 

“Hope for the best. 
worst! ” Dorice laughed. 

“She said, ‘Yes, ma-am,’ very politely, when 
Mr. Chandler asked if this were little Caroline.” 

“But Phil calls me Penelope Maud,” she told 
them. 

“When they inquired if she were well, she 
replied, ‘ Very well, indeed, excuse me !’” 

Dorice gave Penelope Maud’s rosy cheeks a 
pinch. 

“Every time I saw her eying that nose, I had 
cold shivers,” Mr. Hallowell put in. “Custom 
does not stale the peakedness of that nose! 
Penelope Maud watched it, fascinated, every 
moment she wasn’t absorbed in Chandler’s bald- 
ness. Penelope Maud never saw anything so 
very, very bald, nor so very, very peaked before.” 

“JT invited them both to lunch with us,” said 
Ruth. “ At the table I saw her balancing a grape 
between thumb and finger, mischief in her eye. 
I am sure she was measuring the distance across 
to that nose. I shook my head. The moment I 
turned away, whiz-z went that grape, straight to 
the point, striking with force to break it,—the 
grape, not the nose, I mean. I was ready to 
sink. 

“Penelope Maud looked satisfied. Mr. Talbot 
did not. He was very unsocial after that.” 

Phil groaned. 

“TJ finally let her get down from her high 
chair. She calmly walked round behind Mr. 
Chandler’s chair, and stood gazing raptly upward. 
‘What is it, my dear?’ he asked. ‘ Your-fore- 
head-goes-wight-over,-way-down- into- your- coat- 
collar !’ she said, oh, so slowly!” 

“Penelope Maud! Oh, my own Penelope 
Maud!” cried Phil, with tragic force. “You 
surely have ruined all your brother’s prospects! ” 

“Tt’s all up with Mr. Talbot and the store 
place! Now what 7s the next thing, girls? That 
Normal Art course will collapse unless we can 
think of something. I must have a hundred 
dollars by fall.” 

“Mrs. Bartlett’s offer is still open,” Angela 
suggested. 

For two years Mrs. Bartlett had been the Hal- 
lowells’ next-door neighbor, warmly interested in 
their merry hustle for living and education. She 
had been tried beyond endurance by unskilled 
household help. A few days before she had act- 
ually implored seventeen-year-old Phil to work for 
her, afternoons and evenings, for the price she 
would pay a trained girl. 

“Tye watched him carefully,” she told Angela. 
“He is a wonder. His cooking is perfect, his skill 
in household tasks the talk of the neighborhood. 
How did he learn so much?” 

“Penelope Maud was only a baby when mother 
died,” Angela explained. “I had just received my 
first school. Dorice had begun her study of sten- 
ography. Almost immediately father met with 
that dreadful accident. He will never be well 
again. By the time he was able to move slowly 
about the house, we had come to the end of our 
small stock of ready money. Fortunately, the 
little house and the land are ours. 

“Phil has helped us through the hard places with 
the heartiest, most willing spirit in all the world. 
With his assistance we have been able to econo- 
mize down to a penny . 

“Of course, for a while, he had to lose his 
schooling to keep the home running. He did 


But we hoped for the 


Be prepared for the 


everything, barring the small helps of Ruthie, 
and the assistance on clothes—they have not 
been Solomon’s raiment!—we older girls gave 
him at night. 

“You see Phil is observant, persistent, and 
thorough. His pride is strong to make him do 
well what he undertakes. 

“When Dorice secured her position, we sent 
Phil back to school. Ruth is acquiring her edu- 
cation at home. Some one must be with our help- 
less ones. Phil took the school course in cooking 
instead of manual training.” : 

‘**Phil may be a famous chef one of these days, 
and support you all in comfort,” said Mrs. Bart- 
lett, encouragingly. 

Angela showed the Hallowell dimples. ‘ Phil 
wants to be an artist, —to paint great pictures. - 

“We have planned it out in the most practical 
way; a teacher’s course at the Normal Art 
School; work; further study and saving; Paris, 
Rome, and the heights! We shall help him as he 
has helped us.” 

“You are a brave little family!” Mrs. Bartlett 
said warmly. After this she made her offer to 
Phil. After Penelope Maud’s grape adventure, the 
boy accepted it. 

“Bother!” exclaimed Phil, when his chum, 
Herkomer, commiserated him. “I don’t see where 
the ‘taking nerve’ comes in, Herk. I prefer to 
do this to something else. As to what people may 
say, I don’t care a rap!” 

This was so evident that not a boy was inclined 
to make a butt for sport of sturdy Phil. 

A few days after the flooding of the high- 
school basement, Herkomer confessed his share 
therein to Phil. 

“Honor bright, Phil, I did not mean so much 
harm. I turned two faucets to make extra work 
for that beastly janitor. He fusses and fumes so 
at us; and he was so mean about hiding our bats 
and balls he claimed had become such a nuisance! 
Said he warned us! A lot he did!” 

“ He’s abominable; but so is your conduct, Herk. 
The best advice I can give you is to own up like a 
man.” 

“JT would,” Herkomer miserably responded, 
“but for this rumor of the culprit going to court. 
Father would never get over the disgrace of any 
law business, and— confound it, Phil, you know 
his honesty. He would pay every penny damage 
if he had to raise money on the house. He has 
just cleared it, and begun to think of getting a 
little ahead.” 

“You could work at something afternoons, as I 
do, and pay him back,” said Phil, surprised. Her- 
komer colored. Phil turned away, a worried look 
in his eyes. ‘“I’ll think this all over,” he said. 

(To be continued.) 


What do people mean when they talk about 
unhappiness? It is not so much unhappiness 
as impatience that from time to time possesses 
men, and then they choose to call themselves 


miserable. GOETHE. 


A LITTLE MATHEMATICIAN, 


“Eicur long furlongs I’ve gone to-day! ” 
With evident pride, said Ethel May. 


“Three hundred and twenty rods, you know, 
Is what I’ve been! ”—’twas Brother Joe. 


“One thousand seven hundred and sixty,— true! 
So many yards I’ve walked,” said Prue. 


“Five thousand two hundred and eighty feet 
I’ve gone,” said Ben, “and it can’t be beat!” 


“Pooh!” laughed Ted, with a knowing smile: 
“You’ve only gone, each one, a mile!” 
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AS FLOWERS AND BIRDS. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Even as flowers in beauty grow, 
Arrayed in sunshine’s cloth of gold, 

We may the wealth of gladness show, 
And fragrance in our lives unfold! 


Even as the birds in blessing sing, 
As only knowing to be gay, 

We may the cheer of music bring 
To all who walk along life’s way! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALFRED THE GREAT. 


BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


ORE than once it has been my privilege, 
my dear children, to talk to you through 
the pages of this paper. 

to tell you of a great and good man, whose cen- 
tenary will be celebrated on Oct. 28, 1901. 
For it will then have been exactly a thousand years 
since, his life’s labor ended, he went to his rest. 
By the date I have given you —1901— 1000 = 
901—you will have . guessed that I mean 
“ Alfred, the Great, of the West Saxons King.” 

There are two stories about him so well known 
that I think I may pass them over. I mean the 
story of his learning to read (a very pretty story, 
too) and the other, of his burning the cakes. If 
by any chance you have not heard them, you will 
find them in any history. 

His father was King Ethelwulf, one of the 
earliest Saxon kings. He had four sons, of whom 
Alfred was the youngest. When Ethelwulf made 
a pilgrimage to Rome (which, in those days, it was 
considered a very pious thing to do), he took 
Alfred with him. When he died, first one and 
then another of his four sons suceeeded him, 
none of them reigning long. In due time, it 
became Alfred’s turn to rule; and a right good 
king he made. Do you know what the word 
“king” really means? It means “the man who 
can.” And Alfred not only could do great things, 
but he did do them. 

He came to the throne in very troubled times. 
The poor Saxons—whom we must remember 
were our ancestors, too— were attacked by the 
Danes in such numbers that they could not keep 
them away. They tried to fight them, and the 
Danes got the best of them every time. They 
tried to buy them off, and levied a tax, called the 
Danegeld, on the poorer Saxons for that purpose; 
and the Danes took the money and went on 
fighting! So Alfred said that they must be con- 
quered, and he set to work to conquer them. 

But it was hard work. The Saxons were so 
dispirited that they would not fight. And, as even 
Alfred could not make war against a hostile 
force quite single-handed, he had to go into 
hiding till he had put some heart into his followers. 
It was while he was hiding in the marshes of Ely, 
in a neatherd’s hut, that he burnt those cakes. 
The neatherd’s wife had told him that he must see 
they did not burn, and Alfred promised that he 
would watch them. But he was so busy planning 
out his coming campaign that he forgot them. 
They were burnt, and he was scolded. The story 
goes that, while the good wife was saying, “You 
lout! you lubber! you lazy loon!” some of his 
followers sought him; and then she knew he was 
the king. She was 
Alfred bade her take courage, for he was not 
angry. 

He disguised himself as a minstrel, and went 
into the Danish camp. It was a daring thing to 
do; for, if the Danes had found out who he was, 
they would soon have killed him. Just because it 


This time I want — 


finely frightened; but 


was so difficult and dangerous a thing to do, he 
did not send any one else, but did it himself, 
Was he not truly a king,— “the man who can”? 

Any history will tell you how he found out the 
weakness of the Danish camp, and that they were 
not expecting the poor, crushed Saxons to rise 
again, and how, therefore, he was able to attack 
and conquer them. I will only tell you that he 
succeeded. Then, instead of driving them away, 
he told their leader, Guthrum, that, if he and his 
followers would be baptized and become Chris- 
tians and peaceable citizens, he would give them 
land on the east coast and let them settle down. 
Guthrum accepted his offer. 

That was the first great work of his life. The 

second was to improve his country. He made 
good laws, and he made the people keep them. 
He was so successful in this that it is said you 
might have hung golden ornaments on the high- 
way, and nobody would have touched them. 
Then he founded a great navy to protect his island 
home. Next, seeing that ignorance is one great 
cause of sin, he tried to make his people learned. 
This was a hard matter. Books were then written 
in Latin. But Alfred set to work. He translated 
many good books into the Saxon tongue; but he 
did not merely translate, he put in his own 
reflections on what he was translating. He also 
founded many schools, and perhaps the great 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. He divided 
the twenty-four hours into three parts of seight 
hours each, — one was for labor, one for recreation, 
one for sleep. 

During these long years the Danes did not keep 
quiet. But Alfred’s navy stood him in good stead, 
and he nearly always conquered. 

He died, as I have said, in 901, on the 28th of 
October. He had been married twice, — once to a 
lady named Judith, and once to a lady named 
Ethelswitha, or Elswitha, or Answunta, who was 
the mother of the next king and some other chil- 
dren, too, though not one was as great as his 
father. He had lived for fifty-two years, and 
reigned for thirty, —a well-spent life and a noble 
and useful reign. When we remember how he 
found England and how he left it, when we re- 
member that he suffered from almost ceaseless 
pain, we shall say, I think, that he deserved the 
title bestowed on him alone of all the English 
sovereigns, — the title of “Zhe Great.” 

Now I will close by quoting one of his own 
sayings, odd, quaint, labored, and yet full of 
truth : — 

“When the good things of life are good, then 
are they good through the goodness of the good 
man, who worketh good with them; and he is good 
through God.” 
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THE LOST QUARTER. 


BY NANCY M. ABBOTT. 


“ ARRIE, I’ve got something to tell you. 
Can’t you come up?” shouted Edith to 
her little friend down the road. 

And Carrie, after asking mamma if she might 
go, ran hurriedly up. 

** What is it?” she demanded breathlessly. 

“Well, you know Laura E. Richards, don’t 
you?” questioned Edith. 

“Why, of course I do. Didn’t we have her 
name in our list of authors, and her picture in 
our album up to school! I can shut both my 
eyes, and see just how she looks. But what are 
you going to tell me?” Carrie asked impatiently. 

“ She’s coming down to Sunnyside next Wednes- 
day night,” said Edith, impressively. 

* Really and truly?” cried Carrie. 

“Really and truly,” answered her friend. ‘My 
sister was over Sunday, and I heard her tell 
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mamma so, and that Mrs. Richards would read 
from her own writings,” she added in a very 
important tone. 

“What? ‘Captain January’ and ‘ Melody’ and 
all those?” 

“Yes. Don’t you remember how we always 
cried when the teacher told us about ‘ Little Star’ ?” 
continued Edith. 

Her little visitor thought for a moment, and 
then said: “I wish she’d come here.” 

“Let’s ask our mothers if we can’t go over 
there,” was Edith’s proposal. 

For a little while no words were spoken, as the 
two little girls drummed their heels against the 
front doorstone on which the conference was 
being held. 

“How much does it cost to go?” asked Carrie, 
suddenly. 

“Twenty-five cents,” was the reply. “I’ve got 
fifteen now, and mamma’s going to give me a 
dime to take care of the baby this afternoon.” 

“Well,” Carrie went on, “I’ve got just twenty- 
five cents in my bank; and I’ll take that.” 

Then they rushed into the house to ask Edith’s 
mamma if she might go. Mamma was willing for 
her small daughter to go if older ones were going. 

The next thing was to get Carrje’s mamma’s 
permission. And she said, “Yes, you may goif 
Edith does.” 

For the next few days the two girls were too 
happy to think of aught but the anticipated pleas- 
ure. To see and hear a woman whose stories had 
really been printed was almost too good to be 
true. 

“T about know it’ll storm or one of us will be 
sick to-morrow,” said Edith, as she went up to 
bed Tuesday night; but, as she had made the same 
remark a score of times that day, the family were 
able to hear it without alarm. 

Nevertheless, the next morning dawned bright 
and clear; and both girls were in good health. 

The hours dragged slowly by, and at last it 
was time to go. They set out with bright eyes 
and merry hearts. 

When they were opposite the Gasper Hotel, 
Carrie stopped, pulled off her mitten, and began 
to hunt in the snow. Then with a little catch 
in her voice she said: “ Edith, I’ve lost my quar- 
ter. Now I won’t hear ‘Captain January’ nor 
see Mrs. Richards nor anything.” And her voice 
was lost in a big sob. 

“Don’t cry, Carrie.. Let’s hunt for it.” And 
Edith tried to speak cheerfully, though there 
was a big lump in her own throat. 

“T can’t go, Edith. It’s no use to hunt any 
longer. Til go in here and wait till you come 
back.” And Carrie’s sorrowful voice told how 
great was her disappointment. 

“T say, Carrie,” said Edith, bravely, “you 
take mine. If we can find my sister, she’ll give 
me another; and we'll both go.” 

“No, indeed, I won’t take yours,” Carrie an- 
swered firmly. 

Many people were hurrying past on their way 
to the hall. 

“Please take my twenty-five cents,” pleaded 
Edith. “I don’t want to hear her very much.” 

But her’ stout little companion would not yield 
to the temptation. 

A man in a big fur coat stopped, and was about 
to ask what they were looking for, when he saw 
the quarter slip from Edith’s hand to the snow; 
and a moment later she cried: “ Here’s something 
sparkling! You are all right, Carrie!” And she 
picked up the piece of money. 

“Oh, Edith, ’m so glad. I did want to go 
dreadfully,” said Carrie, gleefully. 

“T don’t feel very well. I think I'll go into 
the hotel, and wait till you come back,” said Edith, 
suddenly. 
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“Then I'll go in with you. Have you felt sick 
long?” inquired her little friend as they passed 
into the hotel. 

The tall man in the fur coat followed them in. 

“Are your names Edith and Carrie?” he asked 
in a gruff voice. 

“Yes, sir,” they tremblingly answered. 

“Well, then,” the man continued, “here are 
two tickets that were sent to you.” 

“Thank you,” they said simply; and the man 
hurried out. 

“But who could have sent them?” they asked 
each other. 

“ Well, let’s hurry, or we'll be late,” suggested 
Edith. 

“Isn’t this nice? and how soon you got well, 
Edith! ” exclaimed Carrie. 

Edith said “yes” and smiled, while the man 
said nothing as he waited on the piazza; but he 
smiled twice. 


GOD’S REQUIREMENT. 


We live by faith; but faith is not the slave 

Of text and legend. MReason’s voice and God’s, 

Nature’s and duty’s, never are at odds. 

What asks our Father of his children save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways? 

No knotted scourge or sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life, 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise, 

A life that stands, as all true lives have stood, 
Firm rooted in the faith that God is good. 
Joun G. WHITTIER. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AT 
WASHINGTON. 


LMOST opposite the Capitol buildings in 
Washington stands the beautiful new 
home of the Library of Congress. Three 

city blocks, on which formerly stood seventy 
houses, are devoted to it, the building itself covy- 
ering three and a half acres of ground. 

It is built of white Maryland granite and white 
enamelled bricks, surmounted by a black copper 
dome decorated with gilded panels thickly covered 
with gold leaf. On the pinnacle of the dome is 
a gilded representation of the torch of science, 
ever burning. 

The building cost $6,032,124.54, and is the 
best lighted library in the world, having two 
thousand windows. Thirty-two of these in the 
west facade have carved, in the keystone of the 
arch, heads representing several races of men. 
The exterior is also decorated with Corinthian 
pillars and numerous carved portraits, busts, 
and allegorical figures. The bronze doors to the 
main entrance represent literature, science, and 
art. 

The book shelving covers forty-four miles 
spread out, and there is room yet in the building 
for one hundred miles more of shelving. These 
books are sent to the reading-room by an endless 
chain with eighteen trays, or book carriers, to 
each cable run by electricity. 

There are fine reading-rooms for senators and 
congressmen, and also a reading-room for the 
blind in this building; and, if you should go 
there in the evenings, you would see the working 
men and women of Washington enjoying the 
privileges of the reading-room and looking at 
the wonderful paintings, frescos, and carved 
decorations of the building. We should, as a 
nation, be very grateful for this library, and 


proud of its work. 
E. P. S., in Scattered Seeds. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ANT AND THE DOVE. 


(Adapted from Msop’s Fables.) 
BY EMILY C. COBB. 


A LITTLE ant crawls to the brink 

Of a running stream to take a drink; 

The dancing waves about him play, 

And bear him swiftly on their way. 

On a tree that overhung the stream 

Sat.a dove. From his bower of green 

He cast a leaf down on the wave, 

And saved the ant from a watery grave. 
There came a day when the gentle dove, 
Cooing and warbling his notes of love, 
Perched peaceful and happy, unconscious he 
Of the cruel fowler who neared the tree, 
With stealthy tread and face so grim, 

And net all spread to capture him. 

But the grateful little ant was near 

To defend his friend. Without a fear 

He stung the heel of the giant foe, 

Who dropped his net with a muttered “Oh!” 
Which startled the dove, who flew away 

To live on happy for many a day. 


Do kindly deeds where’er you may, 
And helpful be to friend and brother ; 
Reward will come to you some day, 
As one good turn deserves another. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A WAYSIDE TRAGEDY. 


BY HELEN §8. THURSTON. 


T was a fine summer day. The sky was clear 
and blue overhead, and the grass was green 
underfoot. A country road wound along, 

skirted by barberry bushes and graceful birch sap- 
lings on one side and a great green meadow on 
the other. A little brook skipped and danced and 
bubbled through the meadow, making its way 
through clumps of alders and patches of elder- 
berry bushes and tall waving spikes of pink spirea ; 
and every once in a while it scampered about a 
group of arrow heads and merrily plashed their 
shining green leaves. Now it was very cool and 
sweet-smelling in the meadow with the water 
dancing and the clover and wild roses shaking 
their perfume on the breeze, and much pleasanter 
than the dusty road. So thought a traveller who 
was toiling along the highway; and, indeed, he 
needed as cool a road as could be found, for, 
though it was summer, he was clad in black velvet 
frock and small-clothes. A tawny orange plush 
scarf was knotted around his throat, and a girdle 
of the same was laced about his waist; and there 
was such a delectable fragrance about him that 
one would wonder if his clothes had lain all win- 
ter folded with sprigs of lavender and dried vio- 
lets and rose leaves. Oh! he was, indeed, a gaudy 
fellow, and a right jolly one to boot; for he 
hummed to himself with a noise like a Scotch bag- 
pipe, as he jerked and bobbed in a restless way 
from one side of the road to the other. 

This traveller belonged to a most curious race 
of beings. Very likely you have already lived 
long enough to be his great-grandfather or great- 
grandmother twenty times removed, and yet he 
was quite a Methuselah. He lived in a great cave 
in the side of a breezy hill, with two or three 
hundred brothers and sisters. You see it was a 
large family, and that is probably how he came to 
be such a jolly sort of a chap. It seems to be 
those people who live by themselves, and who do 
not have to help other people, who grow grumpy- 
and cross-grained. j 

The traveller was busy and helpful, you may be 
sure. In fact, he had been on a long, long jour- 
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ney, searching in hidden places for a nectar that 
was to be drunk at a grand banquet that night at 
a yearly festival of these cave-dwellers. He had 
secured a rare quantity of the delicious beverage, 
and secreted it carefully in a pouch he carried on 
purpose. The traveller looked over the wall for 
an instant, then over he whisked and sped straight 
for the brook. 

But, alas! for our merry stroller. As he 
neared the brook and paused for a moment to 
smell the roses, out jumped a band of robbers 
from under the shelter of the bushes. They set 
upon him, tired and worn with his long journey 
and weighted with his nectar bottle. They ran 
after him here and there. As fast as he tried to 
get away in one direction, a dozen of the robbers 
would drive him back with staves and hats and 
great shouts, till at last, breathless and bewil- 
dered, and unable to dodge them longer, one of 
the bandits gave him a blow at the side of his 
head with a club, and knocked him to the ground. 
All the robbers then fell upon him. They kicked 
mud over his beautiful velvet clothes and ripped 
open his coat in their frantic efforts to be first at 
the bottle of nectar. They tore his legs from his 


body with their pulling and hauling, in their wicked 
excitement, to find the precious liquid. They 
found it at last; but they left the poor traveller 
dead, the whole party fought and struggled so for 
a sip of the divine drink. 

But every robber that tasted it got a great head- 
ache, besides, and a just punishment, too; for what 
right has a boy to pull a bumblebee to pieces 
merely to suck the honey? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PATIENCE. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Wuat doth it matter that Art’s path is long, 
And strewn with difficulty and distress. 

We must toil onward ever with a song, 
Conquering fears with joyful happiness! 


A loving heart is the truest wisdom. 
DIcKENS. 


The storm that tosses the vessel ts sent by the 
same Hand that guides the helm. Ba.uovu. 
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MY FAITH. 


I rrust in God: whatever ills 
Around my pathway fall, 
Whatever clouds obscure my sun, 
’ He sends and guides them all. 


I am not wise to frame.a creed 
Or talk of things divine; 
I may not draw ‘twixt right and 
wrong 
A faultless boundary line. 


I cannot tell what saints shall fill 
His glorious courts above: 

I only know this blessed truth, 
That God is boundless love. 


And, knowing this, I cannot fix 
The limits of His grace, 

Or say that any soul shall miss 
The light of His dear face. 


Soin my faith I rest content, 
Where’er my lot may fall; 

I cannot wander far from Him 
Whose care is over all. 


Mrs. E. E. Brown. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW TOMMY WENT NUT- 
TING. 


BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


into the kitchen, where her 


je WEST came rushing 
mother was busily engaged 


fixing up a lunch for the children 
to take with them on a nutting ex- 
pedition, which they had talked 
about for several weeks. Mr. West 
had promised to take them, as soon 
as he could spare the time, over to 
the Ridge, a few miles away, where 
hickory nuts, butternuts, and wal- 
nuts grew in great abundance. The 
four elder children were wild with 
delight over the prospect of spend- 
ing the lovely October day in the 
woods and eating their dinner in 
regular picnic style. AsJennie en- 
tered the room, swinging her bonnet 
by one string, and breathless from 
tunning in from the barnyard, 
where she had been watching her 
father getting the big farm wagon 
ready, putting in a lot of hay for 
them to ride on and for the horses, 
Dick and Dan, to eat for their din- 
ner, she cried: ‘“ Say, mother, can’t 


ON 
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INDUSTRIOUS JENNIE. 


little Tommy go, too? Please let 
him go, he would enjoy the ride so much.” 

“?Es, pease let Tommy do, mamma. Me be 
dood.” And the three year-old-pet of the family 
looked up with such a pleading look in his brown 
eyes fhat mamma said, as she kissed him, “ Will 
you stay with sister, and not get lost or bother 
the children so they cannot gather nuts? ” 

“Oh, ’es, mamma, me be dood.” 

“The darling!” said his mother, setting his cap 
jauntily on his curly head. ‘Now run out and 
find papa.” 

“ Jennie,” called Mrs. West, “ get a comfort and 
put it inthe wagon; and, if Tommy gets sleepy, he 
can get in and take a nap.” 

“Yes, mother,” said Jennie. 

“Well, children, are you ready? All aboard for 
the Ridge,” said Mr. West, putting his head in at 
the door. 

“Yes, sir, coming,” cried Bob and Ben in a 
‘breath, as they dashed down the stairs. ‘“ Hurrah 


for the Ridge! Come on, girls,” to Jennie and 
Rosa, who were gathering baskets and buckets in 
which to put the nuts. 

“Yes, we're coming.” “ We’es tummin’,” echoed 
Tommy, following mamma, who carried a large 
basket filled with light rolls, fried chicken, apple 
pies, cookies, and a jug of milk with a tin cup tied 
to the handle. 

“Why, hello! is my little man going, too?” 

“? His, papa, me be dood.” And, seeing his 
father’s doubtful look, “ Pease, papa, see, me is 
most as big as 00,” standing up beside the stalwart 
form of his father. 

“Bless his heart, so he is! 
not get lost.” 

Then, when all were safely packed in the wagon, 
with Tommy in the seat with papa, they started 
off, the children waving their hats and bonnets at 
mamma, who stood watching them out of sight. 
The ride was so pleasant, winding along over hills 


Well, you must 


and through deep wooded hollows, then along by 
a tiny stream across bridges and under great trees 
whose branches touched each other, forming a leafy 
canopy over their heads, that the children were 
almost sorry when, on reaching the summit of a 
long hill, the wagon came to a stop, and Mr. West 
said, ‘“‘ Now hop out, and see who will get a basket- 
ful first.” 

Soon all were busy. Even little Tommy had a 
little bucket; and, before any one dreamed of such 
a thing, he had the bucket full. 

“Hurrah for Tommy! he has beaten us all,” 
cried the children. 

“Me beats all,” echoed Tommy. 

As soon as Mr. West had unhitched the horses 
and had tied them to the wagon, he took a big 
wooden maul out from under the seat, and began 
looking for a tree whose nuts had not yet fallen, 
as those on the ground were more likely to be 
wormy,. 
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“ Now, children,” he said, “ get out of the way; 
for these nuts won’t feel like cotton balls if they 
should hit you.” 

Away scampered the children, Jennie carrying 
little Tommy; and a heavy blow from the maul on 
the trunk of the tree sent the nuts rattling down 
like hail. Several more trees were treated in like 
manner, and then they all went to work to see who 
could gather the most nuts before noon. Tommy 
soon grew tired, and played contentedly around 
until the children all began to complain of being 
hungry. 

“ Well, let us quit, and eat our dinner,” said Mr. 
West. So they got the basket out of the wagon, 
and all sat down on the grass to enjoy the good 
luncheon mamma had put up for them. 

* T wish mamma was here,” said Rose. “I know 
she must be lonely without Tommy. Where. is 
mamma, Tommy? ” 

‘“Mamma way off dare,” pointing away through 
the woods. “Tommy go see mamma pitty soon.” 

“Yes, we will all go in the wagon after a 
while,” said papa. “Tommy, don’t you want to 
get in the wagon and take a nap? Sister has made 
you anice bed. You must be dreadful tired.” 

“°Ks, me dwefile tired. Nice bed,” he mur- 
mured drowsily, as he lay down on the soft com- 
fort, and in a few minutes was sound asleep. 

“Now, children, while Tommy is asleep, we 
will go over the side of the hill and get some wal- 
nuts. He will sleep for two hours, anyway ; and, if 
he wakens, we can hear him that distance, or, 
Jennie, maybe you had better stay here with 
him.” 

“Oh, no, papa. 
won’t wake up!” 

“Very well, come on then.” They were soon 
so busy gathering the big round walnuts that they 
soon forgot little Tommy, whose sleep was dis- 
turbed by the horses eating their feed. Sitting up 
and rubbing his eyes, he was soon wide-awake, 
and, not seeing the others, thought they had gone 
home. — 

“Dess dey fordot all bout me; but I’se doin’ 
home, too.” And, climbing down over the wheel, 
he started off through the trees without a thought of 
fear or any doubts of his ability to find “mamma.” 
He had not gone far when a beautiful, curly-haired 
dog, black as a coal, came running along, seem- 
ingly on the track of a rabbit. 

“Here, doggie, here, doggie!” cried Tommy, 
running after it as fast as his short legs could 
carry him. “Here, doggie, tum to me. Dood 
doggie!” The dog stopped, and, when Tommy 
came where it was, looked at him good humoredly 
and licked his hand. “Oo is my doggie: let’s go 
home to see my mamma.” 

The dog turned down a path, the boy following 
after it. Every few minutes the dog would run 
back, lick the little one’s hand, then turn and go 
on. After what seemed a long walk to poor little 
Tommy, they suddenly came to a fence, and then 
to a gate, which was standing open. Inside of the 
enclosure was a house, but that house Tommy 
was certain he had never seen before. He turned 
to go back, when he saw in the corner of the yard 
a dog-house and three black, curly-haired puppies 
staring at him, their big blue eyes full of wonder. 

“Oh, 00 ‘ittle doggies! oo ’ittle sweet doggies! ” 
cried Tommy, forgetting all else in his delight; 
and, sitting down on the ground, he soon had all 
three of them in his arms, the mother standing by, 
watching them very proudly. Just then the door 
of the house opened, and a man came out on the 
steps. Looking around, his eye fell upon the 
group in the dooryard. 

“Mary, come here, for goodness’ sake,” he cried 
to his wife. “Where in the world did Juno get 
that boy? She was off after rabbits awhile ago, 
and she seems to think she owns him. Say, young- 


I want to go with you. He 


ster, who are you, and where did you come 
from?” said the man, kingly, walking down to the 
dog-house. 

“Me is papa’s man, and me doin’ to see mamma. 
Pity doggie! Me found it. It doin’ home wis me” 
(pointing to the mother). 

“Oh, Juno can’t go with you. These are her 
babies, and she must stay and take care of them.” 

“No: her is my doggie,” said Tommy, his eyes 
filling with tears. 

Mr. Gray — for that was the man’s name — was 
puzzled. Where could the child have come from? 
They had no near neighbors, and were a good 
ways from the main road. His wife had come 
out, but, after questioning Tommy, could find out 
nothing more than something about “heaps. of 
nuts.” 

“Oh, I expect he has strayed away from some 
party of nut gatherers,” she said. “ You had better 
take him back as far as the Ridge, and maybe you 
will find some one there who will know about 
him.” 

“Me want my doggie,” said Tommy, as Mr. 
Gray took him up and started in search of his 
friends. : 

“Here, Mary, give him one of the puppies,” 
he said. “It can live all right without its mother. 
Now, my little man, can you carry your doggie if 
I carry you?” 

“Oh, ’es, me tarry doggie.” 

Mr. Gray hurried on through the woods, and, as 
he came out on the open ground, found the friends 
of the lost, boy beside themselves with anxiety. 
They had discovered his absence only a short 
time before, and had called and searched in vain 
for the little one who had vanished so suddenly 
from what seemed a place of perfect safety. 

Mr. Gray told them where he had found the 
boy, and said; he supposed he had followed his 
dog home. Mr. West shook hands with him and 
thanked him heartily, while the children cried-for 
joy. 

“Oh! you dear, naughty Tommy,” said Jennie. 
“Whatever made you run away.” 

“Me doin’ to see mamma,” said Tommy. “Oh, 
see my doggie!” as Mt. Gray took the puppy 
from his coat pocket where he had put it when 
Tommy grew tired carrying it. Then such a 
chorus of squeals and exclamations of delight as 
those four children made were enough to frighten 
any little puppy nearly to death. 

But Tommy took him in his arms, and said 
gravely, ‘‘Me fordot to say, Sank you, Mr. Man,” 
whereat they all laughed, and then made haste to 
set out for home, with well-filled sacks and 
baskets and very happy and thankful hearts. 
When they reached home, and mamma had heard 
the story, she could only say, as she pressed 
Tommy closely in her arms, “You dear, naughty 
boy! you said you would be good.” 

“Me dood. Me dot adog!” as though that were 
enough to make up for a great many shortcom- 
ings. 

The puppy grew to be a fine dog, and in other 
years Mrs. West never had any cause to worry 
over Tommy when off hunting, fishing, or nutting; 
for his dog Hero always kept him as his especial 
charge. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CLEVER LITTLE MAMMA. 


BY LUCIE D. WELSH. 


ce UN out to the barn, Carrie,” said mamma, 


“and see if youcan find an egg. I 
need one more for my cake.” 

Carrie dropped her book, and hurried to do as 
mamma asked. As she ran up the barn stairs, 
Young Malty passed her, two steps at a time. 
Young Malty was a maltese cat, not particularly 


young, but called so because her mother was also 
a maltese, and was named Old Malty. 

When Carrie reached the barn chamber, Young 
Malty rubbed against her, and purred lovingly. 

“What do you want, kitty?” said Carrie. “I’m 
in a hurry, and mustn’t stop to play.” 

But Young Malty kept just in front of Carrie, 
stopping every few steps to look up in her face 
and mew. 

“She wants to show me something,” thought 
Carrie. So she followed the old puss. 

Young Malty went to the farthest corner of the 
hay mow; and there, in such a snug little nest, 
Carrie found a plump little gray kitten. 

“Oh, you dear, little, cunning thing!” cried 
Carrie, dropping on her knees beside the nest and 
taking the kitten in her lap. “You haven’t any 
eyes yet, have you? What dear little bits of feet, 
and such alittle, pointed tail! Thank you, Young 
Malty, for showing me your little baby.” 

Young Malty stood proudly by, purring, and 
waving her tail gently back and forth. 

“IT must put it back now, and find the egg,” 
said Carrie, at last, carefully replacing the kitten 
in its little bed. 

“You must come out and see it,” she said to 
mamma afew minutes later. “It is such a dear; 
and, mamma, Young Malty can keep it until it 
grows up, can’t she, as long as there is only one? ” 

“Yes,” said mamma. “I am always sorry to 
have her babies taken away from her, for she does 
love them so; but you know there are usually 
three or four, and it is hard to give away so many 
kittens when they are old enough for her not to 
miss them. She can keep her one baby in peace 
this time.” 

Carrie made a great many trips to the barn in 
the next few weeks. The kitten grew every day, 
and began to play almost as soon as its eyes were 
open. It was particularly fat and well kept. 

“Your mamma has plenty of time to take care 
of you, doesn’t she? You are as pretty as a pink, 
and I’m going to call you Pinky. Don’t you 
think that will be a good name, Young Malty?” 

The mamma cat purred assentingly. 

The kitten was old enough to leave its little 
nest now, and Young Malty seemed anxious and 
uneasy. She spent all her time in the barn, ex- 
cept when she had to go to the house for her 
meals. When Carrie went out to visit the little 
kitten, Young Malty seemed really unhappy. 
While Pinky was in Carrie’s lap, the mother 
would remain in the nest and mew nervously. 
Carrie wondered about it. 

“Young Malty doesn’t seem to want me to take 
Pinky at all now,” she told her mother. “ What 
do you suppose is the reason? I never have hurt 
it, of course.” 

“Tl tell you, dear,” said mamma. “ Pinky is 
getting old enough to be given away, and perhaps 
Young Malty is afraid you will carry off her 
baby.” 

The next day the mystery was solved. Young 
Malty came in for her supper, and Carrie gave her 
a saucer of milk. 

“J believe Pinky is big enough to drink from a 
saucer, mamma. I’m going out to see.” 

So Carrie took a saucer of milk and went out to 
the barn. Young Malty was busy with her own 
supper and took no notice of Carrie’s movements. 

It was almost dark in the barn chamber, but 
Carrie had no trouble in finding the kitten’s nest. 
Taking Pinky carefully from her bed, she set the 
little gray baby on the floor, and tried to teach her 
to drink. Just then she heard a faint sound. 

“Why,” said she, “you didn’t mew, did you, 
Pinky? I thought I heard a kitten mew.” 

No, it couldn’t have been Pinky. She had 
learned to drink very readily, and\her little tongue 
was lapping up the milk as fast as possible. 
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“Mew, mew!” Yes, that was surely a kitten. 
Carrie felt almost frightened for a minute. 


“Perhaps Old Malty has some kittens, too,” she 


thought at last. “Il look in the morning.” 

But the mewing seemed so near to her that she 
put her hand into Pinky’s nest. No, there was no 
kitten there. But what did she find as her hand 
moved inquiringly over the smooth hay? 

Why, there was a round hole at the back of the 
nest! The hay hung over it in such a way that 
Carrie had never noticed it before. She put her 
hand into the hole, and found that it opened into a 
tunnel. Then she thrust in her whole arm; and 
there just as far as she could reach with her finger- 
tips, was another little nest, just like Pinky’s. 
And in it, as she could tell by feeling, were three 
more little kittens! : 

Reaching just as far as she could, she took the 
kittens, one at a time, and drew them out. She 
put them in her apron, and hurried out to the 
light. 
Pinky, a black one, and a black and white one. 
Each one was just as fat and sleek as Pinky 
herself. 

While Carrie was looking at them, they all 
mewed loudly; for they were unaccustomed to 
being handled. 

Young Malty came running up the stairs. 
When she saw that her secret was discovered, she 
looked into Carrie’s face and mewed piteously. 

“You poor little mamma cat,” said Carrie, 
_ tenderly. “You shall have your babies, so you 
shall.” 

Pinky, having finished her supper and hearing 
her mother’s voice, joined the group. Carrie 
bundled them all into her apron, and, followed by 
Young Malty, ran into the house. 

“ Just think, mamma,” she cried. “ Young Malty 
had four kittens all the time, and only let us see 
one for fear she would lose the rest of them. 
Can’t she keep them all, please? See how anxious 
she looks.” 

“Well, well,” said mamma, when she understood 
how clever the old cat had been, “we'll see what 
papa says.” 

“We can’t have too many of such a breed of 
cats as that,” papa said upon hearing the story. 
“Some one will want all those kittens when they 
are grown up, if we tell how smart the mother is.” 

So Young Malty brought up her family in peace; 
and when they were all big cats, and she no longer 
cared for them, good homes were easily found for 
the children of such a clever mamma. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SPARROW’S NEST. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON, 


T was a chance errand and a hurried walk 
that led me across lots, where June, “frank- 
hearted hostess of the field and wood,” had 

made ready her festival of good cheer. Grasses, 
daisies, and buttercups made dainty decoration; 
and from airy halls and balconies floated the 
music of oriole, thrush, bobolink, and many other 
accomplished bird vocalists, while an insect band 
piped and thrummed their soft accompaniment. 

What charming views lured the opening of 
soul-windows! There were heights and depths 
of being in the hills and valleys, and in their 
broad range lay grand possibilities of achieve- 
ment.. Whatsoever things are pure were re- 
flected in the clear sky. The soft air was as the 
spirit-breath, andin the murmuring of the trees 
spoke the insistent voice of truth. 

Suddenly there was a whirring sound, and 
the excited flight of a sparrow gave alarm at my 
approach. Upon what sanctum had I trespassed? 
A dull, gray rock lay at my feet. For what 
memorial had this stone been set? I looked 


There was another gray one, just like - 


closer to find the inscription. A stout, branching 
grass waved over it in graceful protection; and, 
as it swayed gently, the curtain of mystery was 
drawn aside, and I read: “Yea, the sparrow hath 
found a house,—even thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts!” Under the coving of the rock there 
was, indeed, a sanctuary,—a consecrated house. 
What patience and skilful use of the means at 
hand wrought the building of that nest! What 
devotion brooded in the parental care! What 
confidence in the providence of life! What 
prayer, praise, and benediction of peace nestled 
in the tender life of four half-fledged birdlings 
resting there! “Tread softly,” motioned the 
daisies, “this place is holy ground”; and the 
trees murmured, “ Whoso dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” 


Under the shadow of the rock 
The sparrow builds its nest; 
New songs awake, and life of trust 
With peace and joy is blest. 


Sweet parable of holy truth! 
The sparrow, frail and small, 

Shall sing life’s larger, stronger faith 
In Him who cares for all. 


The great lesson of biography is to show what 
man can be and do at his best. A noble life 
put fairly on record acts like an inspiration to 
others. ; SamurL SMILEs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MR. CHIPPY AND THE FROST PIXIES. 


(Youne CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Mr. Chippy lived in the hollow of an old tree; and on 
this certain autumnal morning he sat in his doorway, 
chattering to Mrs. Chippy. 

“We can’t have a nut-party this season,” 
Father Chipmunk. 

‘¢ Why not, dear?’’ asked his little helpmate. 

‘Because Mr. Squirrel says he will have all the 
nuts, and give a party himself. I'll tell you, though, 
if I were a little larger and stronger, I’d’’— 

“No, no, you wouldn’t, father. You wouldn’t dis- 
grace the family name by doing such a thing,”’ said 
Mrs. Chippy. 

“OQ Teddy,’ just then screamed a voice; and a 
little girl, who was at that moment passing through the 
woods, pointed her finger toward the two little chat- 
terers. Then she spied another good-sized furry body 
moving round among the leaves. It was Mr. Squirrel, 
the very one of whom Mr. and Mrs. Chippy had been 
speaking. ‘‘There’s a squirrel, too,’’ she whispered 
in her brother’s ear. : 

‘‘See! his cheeks are full of |nuts. But my! how 
cross he looks! Say, Lucy, that old fellow seems rather 
greedy to me. My, how mean! Did you see him 
snatch that chestnut away from one of the chip- 
munks?’’ And Teddy, who couldn’t bear to see any 
one’s rights abused, set chase to Mr. Squirrel, who 
was obliged to drop his nuts and run for dear life up a 
neighboring tree. 

‘‘Here come the frost elves,’’ said Mr. Squirrel 
that evening, as he sat among his store of nuts and 
acorns. 

“T sent Downy Woodpecker after you a long time 
ago. Itdid seem as if you’d never reach my house,”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Squirrel; ‘‘but,’’ he hastened to add, 
as he noticed the leader frown, ‘‘you’re here at last, 
and that’s all I care.” 

‘¢ We couldn’t reach here any sooner, sir,’’ replied 
Mr. Frost-worker; ‘“‘for one of my men,’’ and he 
nodded toward the group, ‘‘was nearly crushed to 
death by one of those troublesome mortals.” 

‘¢ Well, now, Mr. Squirrel, we have some important 
work on hand to-night. We will be much obliged to 
you if you will despatch this business as quickly as 
possible.” 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ said the squirrel, with a 
flourish of his bushy tail. 

‘¢ Well, to begin with ’’ — 

‘Yes, yes,’’ interrupted the pixie, ‘‘be hasty now, 
my dear sir.’’ 


said 
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*¢ Well, this afternoon,’ resumed Mr. Squirrel, seem- 
ingly undisturbed by the elf’s interruptions, ‘‘ while 
quietly gathering nuts, Neighbor Chipmunk came out 
and tried to pick a quarrel with me; and, as I wouldn’t 
have anything to do with him, he grew disagreeable 
and went away. After I had gathered as many nuts 
as I could conveniently carry away with me at one 
time, I turned around, prepared to leave; and, much 
to my astonishment, I found that I was being pursued. 
So I took to my heels, and made for this tree. Now I 
am sure that Brother Chipmunk sent that being in 
pursuit of me, and —and —I —I”’— 

‘‘T understand now what you want to do. You 
wish to get square with your neighbor,’’ said Mr. 
Frost-worker. 

‘‘That’s the idea, my friend; and now can you help 
me,— you and your fairy band?”’ 

‘¢ Well, I suppose so,” answered the leader, ‘‘ though 
I’m not very fond of aiding persons in carrying out 
revengeful schemes.” And he gave a tart laugh. 
‘We'll go down to this fellow’s home, and see how 
the ground lies, anyway.’’ And, accordingly, he led 
his men out of the squirrel’s nest toward the other hol- 
low. 

Mr, Squirrel felt particularly uncomfortable, as he 
settled down for a doze; for he knew how very untruth- 
ful he had been. 

‘‘Good-evening, friends,’ was Mr. Chippy’s wel- 
come, as the elves approached his humble abode. 
“Come right. in.” 

‘‘Good-evening, sir,— good-eyening,’ 
sponse. 

After some remarks about the weather and the nut 
crops, the leader said, ‘‘ Well, it has been a beautiful 
day.”’ 

“Yes, so it has,”’ rejoined their host. 

“How have you spent this charming afternoon?” 
slyly queried the elf, who had acted as spokesman; and 
then Mr. Chippy gave them an account of the after 
noon’s proceedings and of their neighbor’s share in 
them. In return the leader then told of Mr. Squirrel’s 
story, which they found to be, as we already know, all 
a make up. 

Mr. Frost-worker soon became a firm friend of the 
Chippy’s; and he vouched that from that time forth, so 
far as he was concerned, Mr. Squirrel’s mean, revenge- 
ful scheme should never be carried out. And it never 
was. p 

The Pixies made quite a visit with the Chipmunks; 
and, somehow, Mrs. Chippy’s wish to have a nut-party 
leaked out, and the elves proposed to help them to se- 
cure nuts for one, 

The frost spirits speedily set to work opening the 
burrs, and by the moonlight they gathered such a store 
of nuts and acorns that for several nights the Chippies 
dreamed of but little else. 

In a few days messengers were sent abroad, bearing 
invitations to the Chippies’ friends, inviting them to 
attend their nut party; and even Mr. Squirrel was not 
overlooked. 

The spot chosen for the site of a party was a shady 
dell near a pretty, warbling brook, bordered with 
purple asters and ferns. 

The eventful night at last arrived, and under a 
grape-vine arbor or bower, Mr. and Mrs. Chippy and 
their niece, Miss Nutcracker, also Mr. Frost-worker, 
received the throng of guests. 

The Cricket Orchestra furnished the music through- 
out the delightful evening. The glen was as light as 
you please; for the fireflies were present in large num- 
bers, while the soft, mellow rays of the harvest moon 
shone down upon the bewitching scene below. The 
nightingale gave several charming selections, vocal of 
course. Mr. Bull Frog, of Windy Marsh, rendered a 
bass solo; and Jack-in-the-pulpit delivered a short 
address upon the subject, ‘‘Return Good for Evil,’’ 
and the Katy-did Chorus and Whip-poor-will Quartet 
completed the program. Mother Nature furnished the 
decorations, also the refreshments for the delicious re- 
past served during the evening. 

That night Mr. and Mrs. Chippy were weary, it is 
true; but both declared that even Mr. Squirrel’s nut- 
party could not be a greater success than the one the 
frost spirits had helped them to give, and to-day it is 
on the Chipmunk’s family records. 

BEULAH RECTOR. 


? 


was the re- 


Music is well said to be the speech of angels. 
CARLYLE. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Christianity is intensely practical. She has 
no trait more striking than her common sense. 
CuaRLes Buxton. 


WHAT THE LAMBS SAY. 


Sar the little shepherdess, 
“Many wise folks cannot guess 
What the lambs say when they cry, 
Or what the old sheep do reply.” 


* Can you tell?” I asked. “Oh, yes!” 
Said the little shepherdess : 

“ All the young lambs say, ‘Ma-a! Ma-a!’ 
All the old sheep answer, ‘ Ba-a!’ 


“Tf a stranger comes this way, 
Or the young ones in their play 
From their tender mothers stray, 

And go searching all around 

Every stone and bushy mound, 
Then the young lambs cry, ‘Ma-a! Ma-a!’ 
But their mothers answer, ‘ Ba-a!’ 
Just to shame them when they cry, 
Silly lambs to be so shy!” 

' Eprrn M. Tuomas. 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


OUNT VESUVIUS is eight miles from 
Naples, overlooking its bay. Atits base 
it is thirty miles in circumference. Its 

height is about 4,000 feet. Its great crater is 
2,000 feet in diameter and about 500 feet high. 

It would be hard to fancy anything more awful 
than this huge mouth throwing up volumes of ashes 
and red-hot stones several thousand feet into the 
air! 

The latest eruption took place in September, 
1898. An eye-witness wrote that the “longest of 
the lava streams was 750 feet wide, or about the 
width of three city blocks in New York, and about 
fifty feet high. It advanced like a huge serpent 
at the rate of eleven feet an hour, and moved 
steadily onward in an appalling manner. 

Watchmen were posted on the hills around Naples 
by which the lava must flow, ready to give 
the alarm. Fortunately, science has made the 
Vesuvians feel more secure than of old by giving 
them the telegraph and telephone. 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


N Harper’s Young People the other day there 
was an interesting little sketch of the White 
House, Washington, and the way it came to 

have its name. In the first place the house was 
begun in 1802, its corner-stone having been laid 
on October 12 of that year. It took eight years 
to finish the house, which was modelled after that 
belonging to the Duke of Leinster in Dublin. 
President Adams first occupied it, and Maryland 
and Virginia gave most of the money to build it, 
Maryland having given $72,000 and Virginia 
$120,000. Originally, the house was of dark free- 
stone; but, when the British troops seized Wash- 
ington and burned the inside of the Capitol, they 
set fire to the President’s house as well. This was 
so discolored by flames and smoke that, when in 
1814 Congress authorized the restoration of the 
building, it was painted white, and ever since that 
time the people have always spoken of it as the 
White House. Officially, of course, the place is 
called the Executive Mansion. - For instance, Mr. 
McKinley would not date a proclamation from the 
“White House,” but from the “Executive Man- 
sion.” To put the “ White House” at the head of 
a paper would be like using a nickname in public, 
which is always both foolish and vulgar. Many 
plans have been made to rebuild this house. It is 
hoped something better will be put in its place. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Have you looked at our gallery of girl pictures 
in this number? If not, let us begin at the first 
one, “Listening to the Sermon.” 

This is Priscilla Perkins, and she is fond of 
going to church. She is not satisfied with attend- 
ing Sunday School, which comes at noon, but 
gladly accompanies her father and mother to the 
morning service. Priscilla says that the minister 
expects her, and would not be happy to have her 
absent. The minister has told her so. Some of 
the sermon she understands, and a great deal she 
does not; but she likes the minister, and loves to 
hear his voice and see his face. 

The Editor wishes there were more Priscillas. 
How dreary it is to see a church without children! 

The next picture, “ At the Lawn Party,” rep- 
resents Mollie Dunton. She is very talented, and 
can play on the violin with great skill. The Editor 
has had this picture of her taken while playing to 
a large party on a summer afternoon, in the beau- 


tiful yard of a generous lady. What do you sup- 


pose the people were gathered for at this party? 
To raise money for poor children’s excursions into 
the country. Mollie is giving her talent for the 
object, and doing what she can. 

- The Editor wishes there were more Mollies. 
How much more good would be done in the world! 

The third and last picture shows Jennie Bal- 
horn hard at work with needle and thread. What 
do you imagine Jennie is working so hard for 
over this dress? She is a dear German girl, who 
is helping her mother. This dress was begun, 
but the mother fell ill; and Jennie is finishing it. 
The dress is for Jennie’s mother, and that makes 
the work all the nobler. Now, when Mrs. Bal- 
horn gets well, she will be delighted to find out 
what her good, industrious Jennie has done. 

The Editor wishes there were more Jennies. 
What sunshine they would bring to many homes 
and to many lives! 

Affectionate Priscilla, talented Mollie, indus- 
trious Jennie,— three friends of the Editor. Re- 
member how they are bound together by one 
common tie, that of “lending a hand,” doing 
something kind, helpful, good, for others. 


LETTER-BOX. 


West SOMERVILLE, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— We have a very nice Sunday School 
of ninety-one scholars. I enjoy going to Sunday 
School very much. I am ten years old. I’ve not 
been absent but a few times for three years. I was 
there in that awful snow-storm two years ago, when 
none of the other scholars could get there. The Every 
Other Sunday is a very nice paper. I enjoy reading 
the stories very much, and like to get out the puzzles. 
I will send you an enigma I made up myself, and I 

hope some scholar will send the right answer to it. 
Your friend, 
Oscar Honnors. 


Ouymria, WASH. 
Dear Editor,—T1 am a little Western girl. I do not 
go to the Unitarian Sunday School for the simple 
reason we have no Unitarian Sunday School in Olym- 
pia. In 1893 Mr. H. S. Hoagland was our Unitarian 
minister. We then had a beautiful church which 
has since passed into others’ hands. In 1892 Mr. 
Hoagland’s eldest daughter, Helen, and my sister, 
Jessie, were baptized by Dr. T. L. Eliot. There were 
several Unitarian ministers who came to Olympia on 
that day, 27th of March. It was the day that the 
church was dedicated. I was too young to remember 
anything about it; but my mother oft-times tells us all 
about it, and shows us the flowers which Jessie held 
in her baby hands when she received her baptism. 
I am eleven years old. We enjoy reading the Every 
Other Sunday. A lady sends it to us from Massa- 

chusetts. Yours truly, 
BERTHA OADES. 


ENIGMA XXIV, 
I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, is the past of the verb to be. 
My 7, 5, 6, is an intoxicating liquor. 
My 3, 9, 10, is what a boy is to his father. 
My 7, 9, 2, 8, is an animal with horns. 
My 4, 2, 8, is a covering for the head. 
My whole is the first President. ; 
W. F. Tremere. 


ENIGMA XXYV. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 12, 3, is a fowl. 

My 10, 4, 2, 12, 9, is a color. 

My 4, 5, 2, is a grain. 

My 6, 4, 15, 9, 10, not right. 

My 7, 8, 3, 10, is not short. 

My 11, 18, 15, 16, is what the rivers do. 
My 16, 2, 13, 14, is not sick. 
My whole is a noted poet. Oscar Honnors. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 


I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 1, 2, 9, means the whole. 

My 3, 13, is a preposition. 

My 4, 6, 9, 10, is not warm. 

My 5, 10, 18, 16, was the first garden. 
My 14, 15, 2, 9, is an apartment in a jail. 
My 19, 8, 2, 10, is disposed of. 

My 7, 12, 17, is part of a fish. 

My 11 is the 22d letter in the alphabet. 
My whole is a popular book. - 
JENNIE M. KENNEDY. 


TwIstED HEROES. 


1. Ehesly. 9. Psnmaos. 
2. Skjncao. 10, Senay. 

3. Tngar. 11. Smeli. 

4. Nfsutno. 12. Oteosrevl. 
5. Yweed. 13. Odwo. 

6. Esbiges. 14. Ohbosn. 

7. Yrerp. 15. Nahsrem. 
8. Ndsehrai. 16. Mraatruhe. 


A. W. INGALLS. 
ANAGRAM. 


Cat guhyiptlr, dan sdeepsi leyamun; ritd mya 
istke ot a dum allw, tub otn ot hpdseoli ramble. 
W. EK. Incas. 


TwIstED FRvItT. 


Cahep. Genoar. 
Aper. Lpmu. 
Lepap. Egpar. 
Rieesher. Nabaan. 


Cuiirrorp DILLAWAY WINTON. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 19. 


Enigma XXI.— Queen Victoria. 

Enigma XXII.— Ernest Seton-Thompson. 

CuarApE X V.— Conundrum (co-nun-drum). 

ConunpruMm XIII.— Because they are grand, up- 
right, and square. 

ConunpRuM XIV.— Columbus. 


DiIcTIONARY GIRLS. 


Amelia Ration. 
E. Lucy Date. 
Polly Gon. 


Annie Mosity. 
Carrie Mel. 
Jennie Rossity. 
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